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FEWER AND BETTER 


A distinguished American tests local units of government in the 
crucible of statecraft. 


By Frank O. Lowven, former Governor of Illinois. 


Within the space of a hundred 
years county government has undergone 
complete transformation. As the 
county gradually took on new functions 
and its accounts became larger and 
more complicated, it seemed desirable to 
have an auditor of accounts. To fill this 
place, another citizen of the county was 
elected by popular vote. Public schools 
have taken the place of private schools. 
The county has been compelled to under- 
take the administration of these schools. 
To this end an elective county superin- 
tendent has been added to the list of 
county officers. 


NEW FUNCTIONS 
The public health, with an advancing 
civilization, has become an important 
concern of government. The county, 
therefore, has been obliged to undertake 
the administration of a county public 


health service. How inefficiently this . 


duty has been performed is shown by 
the fact that mortality rates in country 
districts are greater than in metro- 
politan areas, though the reverse should 
be the fact. 

Public highways have become one of 
the most important of all public func- 
tions, involving a much larger expendi- 
ture than any other except schools. The 
county has had to grapple with this 
problem too. In most cases it has chosen 
a superintendent of highways. 

In the average county of Illinois— 
and this is true of most of the states— 
the salaries of county officials absorb a 
very large percentage of the total reve- 
nues of the county, running as high as 


50 per cent. That these officials could 
serve a much larger territory in most 
instances, no one who is familiar with 
the situation can for a moment doubt. 
The county judge is but one instance of 
this. Even in the smallest county of 
this state he receives a salary of $1,800 
a year, while as a matter of fact his 
actual official duties can be performed 
in an insignificant portion of his time. 
And the Constitution of Illinois express- 
ly authorizes the formation of two or 
more counties into districts for the dis- 
charge of this function of government. 

I realize the practical difficulty in 
effecting the consolidation of counties. 
Without such consolidation, however, 
contiguous counties, to a large extent, 
can be united to administer revenue, 
schools, highways, health, charities, and 
other subjects of state concern. 

TOO MANY OFFICIALS 

It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that we have too many public offi- 
cials. We hear of unemployment every- 


where except among public officials. | 


Their number goes on increasing in good 
and evil times alike. 

In the realm of state government 
revolutionary changes have been af- 
fected in recent years. There, too, until 
recently the larger and more complex 
duties of the state were performed 
through scattered, uncoordinated and 
independent boards, commissions and 
officials. In the most progressive states 
there has been substituted a unified, co- 
hesive and responsible government with 


the governor actually at its head. This © 
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has resulted in economy, and above all, 
in increased efficiency. In the cities 
likewise there have been noteworthy re- 
forms in recent years, which have re- 
sulted in more unified and therefore 
better coordinated governments. The 
city manager plan is perhaps the great- 
est single achievement in America in 
improved municipal administration. 

Rural government, however, has 
been largely untouched by this modern- 
izing movement. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to inquire into the principles 
upon which state and city governments 
have been reorganized and to see if these 
principles do not apply to county gov- 
ernment. 

AN EXECUTIVE HEAD 

No organization of any kind is pos- 
sible without an actual head. We recog- 
nize this fact in every other human in- 
stitution except in rural government. 
No business, civic, or charitable organ- 
ization would long survive without a 
chief executive. In the realm of na- 
tional and state and municipal govern- 
ment we recognized this principle as an 
axiom, but for our county government, 
we never have had a head. This prac- 
tice was unnecessary in the simpler 
days when the county was hardly more 
than a political unit of the state. With 
the new duties, however, assumed by the 
county, there is the same need for 
executive efficiency here that there is 
elsewhere. 

The executive budget has come to be 
regarded as indispensable to an econom- 
ical government. An executive budget, 
however, is an impossibility unless there 
be a chief executive to make it. 

If experience has proven anything, 
it has disclosed that an individual, and 
not a board or commission, can alone 
administer affairs successfully. It is 
true too that only by conferring power 
upon the individual official and not upon 
a board can responsibility be fixed for 
the non-performance of duty. The 
county board, therefore, which is the 
only authority with anything like a 
semblance of control over the county 
government, is wholly inadequate to the 


task. The situation is made worse, how- 
ever, for the reason that the control of 
the county board is only nominal. A 
very considerable list of elected officials 
have definite administrative duties as- 
signed to them. These officials are in- 
dependent of one another, and in a large 
measure, even of the county board. 

This disposition to elect a large 
number of public officials tends to defeat 
the very purposes of democracy. For 
democracy means control by the people 
of its own governmental affairs. The 
people can control their own affairs 
only if they can definitely locate re- 
sponsibility. This is impossible where 
the powers of government are distrib- 
uted among many officials, all engaged 
in a common administrative work. The 
best evidence that the people themselves 
realize this fundamental weakness in 
our county governments is the fact that 
in recent years when the county has 
taken over new functions the man to 
administer them is appointed and not 
elected. County public road work and 
county welfare work are illustrations 
of this. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Self-government, locally, has been 
regarded from the earliest days as the 
cornerstone of our political structure. 
Unless the people of the several com- 
munities are able in the main to take 
care of their own affairs, too great a 
strain is placed upon the central gov- 
ernment and a highly developed bu- 
reaucracy is inevitable. We have al- 
ready gone too far in this direction. The 
present tendency will continue unless 
local government becomes more efficient. 


It is sometimes urged that to con- 
solidate counties is a move away from 
local self-government. Quite the re- 
verse, I think, is true. If counties are 
so small that their revenues will not 
support an adequate county govern- 
ment, the state will be more and more 
inclined to take over duties that can be 
better performed by the county. If we 
would check the encroachment of the 
state upon the functions now exercised 
by the county we must make the county 
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government so efficient that there will 
be no reason for such a change. 

In any ideal reconstruction of county 
government, the boundaries would be so 
changed as to make of the county a 
natural economic and social 
unit, regard being paid to the 
principal cities and towns 
and the territory naturally 
tributary to them. The aim 
would be to create a county 
in which community activities 
and community consciousness 
were possible. That it is pos- 
sible to reconstitute the local 
subdivisions of government so 
as to enhance community 
cooperation and community 
consciousness no one can 
doubt. Instead of local self- 
rule suffering, it would in 
reality be advanced. 


THE TOWNSHIP 


The town, or township, as it is some- 
times called, is a still smaller unit of 
government which has largely survived 
its needs. No one but the town assessur 
knows what its boundaries are. In the 
earlier days of slow and difficult trans- 
portation to the county seat the town- 
ship had real significance. It was small 
in extent because otherwise its citizens 
could not assemble even once a year. It 
was supposed to resemble the New Eng- 
land towns which, from the beginning, 
have been the real unit of government in 
that portion of the United States. Never, 
however, in its best days did town gov- 
ernment in the United States generally 
approach in efficiency the towns of New 
England. Now, with the coming of swift 
and easy transportation, the reason for 
town government, outside of New Eng- 
land, seems largely to have disappeared. 
Gradually its functions have been taken 
over by the county. The roads are being 
constructed and maintained more and 
mere by the county and state. Even 
where the township road commissioner 
survives he is under the supervision of 
the county authorities. 


Aggressive Executive 


In Illinois we formerly had town 
collectors of taxes. These officials did 
little or nothing and were rewarded 
with two per cent upon the taxes paid. 
During my service as governor of the 
state we abolished these town- 
ship collectors. -The result 
has been a direct saving to the 
state of more than two million 
dollars annually, and the 
taxes are collected by the 
county officials more efficient- 
ly than before. Even the 
township assessor, the last of 
the town officials who is really 
active, seems on the way to 
extinction, as county assess- 
ment of all property is now 
regarded a more equitable 
method. 

COMMUNITY CONSCIOUSNESS 

NEEDED 

It may be that the township can be 
reconstructed as a self-conscious com- 
munity. The closely knit community, 
wherever it has been established in rural 
America, has contributed greatly to the 
well-being of the members of the com- 
munity. These communities, however, 
no longer follow township lines. If, 
then, something can be created to take 
the place of the present township which 
shall be in fact a rural community, it 
will be of immense benefit not only to 
the community itself but to the country 
at large. 

It is often said that we have too 
much government. Whether this be 
true or not, it certainly is a fact that 
we have too many governments. 


Healthy Appetite 
1929 and 1930 expenditures of the 
103 political subdivisions in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, and 1931 and 1932 bud- 
get estimates: 


$115,697,547 
119,227,233 
120,246,178 
123,108,274 
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INCOME TAX BACON 


The man who brings it home in Missouri tells how. 


By L. D. THompson, State Auditor of Missouri. 


Whoever approaches the subject of 
taxation, approaches a subject that has 
been the puzzle of statesmen in all ages. 
It has never been solved to the satisfac- 
tion of anybody. It probably never will 
be so solved. Many systems of taxation 
which at first seemed to be just, have 
proved to be both unjust and burden- 
some in practice. 

Many policitians, as distinguished 
from statesmen, have been satisfied to 
believe that the great principle of tax- 
ation was to get the maximum of fea- 
thers out of the public goose, with the 
minimum of squawking. 

The Missouri State Income Tax 
Law, which was placed on the statutes 
in 1917, subjected the net incomes of 
all individuals and corporations to a 
one per cent. tax. 


INCREASED RATES 
In 1919 the tax rate was increased 
to one and one half per cent., but in 
1921 it was reduced to one per cent. In 
1931 the tax rate was increased once 
more. Corporations will be required to 
pay two per cent. of their income, and 
for individuals the tax is now based on 
graduated rates, as follows: 


Net Taxable Income Rate 
(Individuals ) 


$ 0.00—$1000.00 1% 

1000.00— 2000.00 114% less $ 5.00 

2000.00— 3000.00 2% less 15.00 

3000.00— 5000.00 214% less 30.00 

5000.00— 7000.00 3% less 55.00 

7000.00— 9000.00 314% less 90.00 
Over $9000.00 4% less 135.00 


Exemptions of $1000.00 are pro- 
vided for a single person, $2000.00 for 
a married person, and $200.00 for each 
child under 18 years of age or other 
dependent. 


MUST FILE COPIES OF FEDERAL RETURNS 


The 1931 act requires that individ- 
uals and corporations file verified cop- 
ies of their federal returns with their 
state returns. A penalty is provided 
for non-compliance with this provision. 
The state income tax department takes 
off the names and addresses of all fed- 
eral income taxpayers in Missouri and 
checks them against the state records. 
Through this method the state collects 
large additional sums. 


The state income tax law provides 
that all persons, corporations, joint 
stock companies, joint stock associa- 
tions (both domestic and foreign ), part- 
nerships (including lessees), mortgag- 
ors of real or personal property, fidu- 
ciaries and employers, the treasurer of 
every city, township, county or other 
subdivision of the state, the treasurer 
of every municipal corporation, district 
or subdivision (including every state 
institution and department, and every 
consolidated. school), file information 
reports with the State Auditor. 


During the first three months of 
1931 approximately 600,000 of these in- 
formation forms were returned to our 
office, giving us the name, address, and 
amount paid to employees who fall 
within the provisions of this law. These 
information reports are turned over 
with the federal cards and other infor- 
mation that we gather—such as the 
partnership information reports — to 
the income tax field agents by counties. 


STATE AND COUNTY COOPERATION 


The Missouri Law provides for the 
combined administration of the income 
tax by state and county officials. This 
plan produces a minimum of friction, a 
consummation much to be desired in 
any tax administration. It gives as 
much decentralization and neighbor- 
hood administration as such a law will 
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ular legislative session. 


ture meet. 


Editorial 
5500 of our 7500 state legislators are elected 


for a term of office which includes only one reg- 


And the typical regular session lasts only 90 


days, upon only sixty of which does the legisla- 


(To be continued. ) 


stand, and at the same time provides 
adequate state power over the local 
officers. 

This local administration, under 
state supervision, has resulted in great 
efficiency, and is the source of a great 
financial saving to the state in assess- 
ing and collecting the income tax. We 
have the cooperation and assistance of 
the assessors, collectors, county clerks, 
and deputy assessors in the larger ci- 
ties, giving us a corps of income tax as- 
sistants of 1100 people, including the 
township assessors and collectors in 
our 24 counties that have township or- 


ganizations. All are working on a fee 
basis, the right system for assessing 
and collecting such a tax. Over half 
the counties in Missouri today do not 
have a single delinquent income tax bill 
on their books. 

_ The total income tax collected in 
1930 was $4,608,933. The collections 
have increased $1,133,861 in the last 
two years. This increase is due largely 
to the new law, the work of the income 
tax field men, and the cooperation of 
the local county assessing and collect- 
ing authorities. 
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BURIED BY LAWS 


A clear demonstration that the avalanche is greatly exaggerated. 


By W. D. 


Former Speaker of the Idaho House of Representatives and 
Attorney General of Idaho. 


This article, writien for STATE GOVERNMENT by «a 
man who has been a state legislator for sir years, 
and the article entitled “This Matter of Over-Legis- 
lation” written for the July, 1930, number of this 
magazine by Dr. Frederick D. Bramhall probably 
contain the most thorough analyses of this subject 
which have been published. 


In the year 1926 a board composed 
largely of distinguished newspaper men 
awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for the best cartoon of that 
year to a pictorial presenta- 
tion of the subject: “The Law 
of Moses and the Laws of To- 
day!” With a clearness that 
cannot be mistaken the car- 
toon would convict the legis- 
latures of enacting such an 
enormous quantity of law that 
the nation is enslaved and is 
bending beneath the burden. 

It is not to be wondered 
that a cartoon on this subject 
received the prize. The multi- 
plicity of laws has caused al- 
most universal criticism by 
the editorial and special writers. Be- 
fore me now is a pile of such articles 
and editorials, gathered without much 
effort on my part or assistance from a 
clipping bureau. They come from news- 
papers and magazines, large and small 
—from the little country sheet and the 
great national periodicals. They come 
from East and West, and North and 
South. The subject has become a mov- 
ing topic for that rapidly increasing 
class—the luncheon-club speaker “‘with 
a message.” 


“NEW LAWS” 

Examining the clippings, we find in 
each, statements similar to the follow- 
ing: “State and national legislatures 


“The figures are 
misleading” 


grind out 15,000 new laws every year. 
That's a million in a generation!” Note, 
if you please, the phrase “new laws.” 
Fifteen thousand a year appears to be 
the favorite figure for the number en- 
acted, though occasionally it is raised 
to twenty thousand and less frequently 
drops to ten or twelve thousand; but 
universally they are termed “new laws.” 
When a writer appears to be 
particularly agitated about 
it, he includes something like 
this: “With millions of laws 
already on the statute books, 
the recent legislatures ground 
out thousands of new ones.” 
Legislatures are referred to 
as “law factories” and “legis- 
lative mills’”—because some- 
where that phrase “grind 
out” must be included. We 
must not be robbed of the 
picture of those terrible and 
relentless mill-stones forever 
turning out their suffocating 
grist. 

Let no one suppose that fault-finding 
with legislative bodies is of recent or- 
igin. Mr. Carlyle is said to have re- 
marked that the only acts of Parliament 
which were entitled to commendation 
were those by which previous acts of 
Parliament were repealed. Today, that 
sentiment, applied to a legislature and 
expressed in nearly any gathering, 
would be greeted with applause. In an 
old history of the House of Commons 
published about 1828, its author, at con- 
siderable length, complains of the large 
number of laws enacted and that many 
of them were quite senseless. The Fed- 
eralist says: “The facility and excess of 
law-making seem to be the disease to 
which our governments are most liable.” 
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AUTOMATIC REPEALERS 


John Locke, when framing the Con- 
stitution of Carolina in 1669, included 
this provision: “To avoid multiplicity 
of laws, all acts shall at the end of a 
hundred years after 
their enacting re- 
spectively cease and 
determine of them- 
selves and without 
any repeal become 


mental Constitu- 
tion” for East New 
Jersey, a like provi- 
sion was stated in 
this language: “For 
avoiding innumer- 
able multitudes of 
statutes no act to be 
made by the Great 
Council shall be in 
force above fifty 
years after it is en- 
acted.” But neither 
of these schemes 
had a fair trial. 
They threw out Locke’s suggestion when 
the Carolina Constitution was finally 
adopted, and the owners of Jersey gave 
back their powers to the Queen a con- 
siderable time before fifty years had 
elapsed after the passage of the first 
laws by the Council. 

There is doubtless considerable truth 
in the charge that one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of our political insti- 
tutions is a passion for law-making. 
Perhaps we do attempt to remedy every 
real or fancied social or material ill by 
legislation. But I am also quite sure 
that these statistics are not nearly so 
terrifying as at first they seem, and 
these oft-repeated figures are very mis- 
leading. 

KINDS OF STATUTES 


The laws enacted at any session of 
any: legislature can be listed in the fol- 
lowing classes: 


First: Laws that repeal laws. It 
takes a law to repeal a law, but each 


(St. Louis Post Dispatch, April 12, 1925) 


repealing statute is listed as a “new 
law” by the statisticians. 

Second: Appropriation measures. 
It is the common practice with legisla- 
tures to pass an appropriation measure 

foreach department 
of the state govern- 
ment. For instance, 
the 1931 Idaho leg- 
islature passed 24 
such measures. 
Each one makes a 
. chapter in the Ses- 
== sion Laws of that 


| 


= 


! 


= = year and each is 
= =3- listed as a “new 
= Ss law” by the com- 


piler of figures. Yet 
all of those 24 “new 
laws” will automat- 
ically pass off the 
statute books at the 
end of the two years 
for which the ap- 
propriations were 


The Law of Moses and the Laws of Today made. 


Third: There are 
the levies. After 
appropriating various sums for support 
of the state government or other pur- 
poses, the legislature must determine 
the levy or levies which shall be laid 
against the taxable property of the com- 
monwealth to raise the moneys appro- 
priated. This must be done by a law, 
but this act also will die at the expira- 
tion of the year or biennium. 


Fourth: Legislatures often enact 
emergency measures to provide for some 
momentary or temporary need, but 
which by their terms repeal themselves 
at the expiration of a limited period of 
time. 


Fifth: Comes the law exclusively 
local in application which can affect but 
one or a limited number of citizens. 
Perhaps it moves a county boundary a 
hundred feet for a half mile or permits 
a public institution to purchase a parcel 
of land. 


Sixth: It takes a “new law” to pay 
individual claims. A state’s biennial 
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session laws may contain many of these, 
yet they no more relate to jurisprudence 
than does a citizen’s payment of his 
butcher’s bill have relation to his views 
on the World Court. Several chapters 
might be filled with these but they affect 
no one save the claimants, add no laws 
that will remain on the statute books 
though they contribute considerably to 
swelling the totals. 

Seventh: Next there are corrective 
laws—clerical and typographical only. 
They may be said to come within the 
field of amendments though their pur- 
pose is solely to supply a word or place 
a punctuation mark. Yet it takes a 
“new law” to make such corrections ef- 
fective. 

Eighth: Then come the administra- 
tive measures which relate solely to a 
necessarily complex government. Per- 
haps it authorizes a state treasurer to 
retire some bonds, or provides how he 
shall invest some surplus funds, or pre- 
scribes the form of report another de- 
partment shall make, or specifies the du- 
ties of a certain officer. 

Ninth: We have the great mass of 
laws which are amendments to existing 
statutes. Most amending acts repeal 
old ones in whole or in part. The 
amended law is the first of the classes 
named which may directly affect the 
average citizen. The sum total of all 
the nine classes have not added, actu- 
ally, a single statute to make up that 
“million” which is to be added this gen- 
eration to vex and harass us. 


Tenth: Finally we have what may 
really be called new laws. 


FEW NEW LAWS 

If you apply the foregoing classifica- 
tion to the 1931 enactments of three of 
our commonwealths, representing a leg- 
islative cross-section of the 48 states, 
you may be surprised to learn how little 
new legislation there was. You will find 
that the average of not over fifteen or 
twenty new laws are passed in the aver- 
age state. In all of the 48 states of the 
Union considerably less than a thousand 
new laws of general application were 


enacted during the 1930-1931 biennium. 
Moreover, a portion of this new legisla- 
tion is upon similar subjects and is so 
identical in form and effect in the differ- 
ent states that the person, fearful of his 
lack of knowledge of the “thousands of 
new laws,” finds that if he familiarizes 
himself with a few of these actual new 
ones, he has approximate knowledge of 
all that by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion might possibly affect him. 


Government 


This editorial has recently appeared 
in various newspapers. 


“Government” was the subject dis- 
cussed, debated, praised, and condemn- 
ed at the sixth annual conference of the 
American Legislators’ Association in 
conjunction with the American Munic- 
ipal Association, the Governmental Re- 
search Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Civic Secretaries and the 
National Proportional Representation 
League. 

There is room for improvement in 
all things governmental and there is no 
better way to improve than for law- 
makers, executives, public employes, 
and taxpayers to exchange views. 

A clearing house of information re- 
lating to state and municipal govern- 
ment, properly utilized, ought to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy and avoid 
costly and embarrassing legislative 
mistakes. There is no excuse for the 
mistakes of one state being duplicated 


by the other 47, and yet it is being done’ 


every legislative session. The rule in 
lawmaking seems to be that if at first 
one state does not succeed other states 
will try with no better success. 

There is no better place for legis- 
lators, executives and even the states 
themselves to see themselves as others 
see them than at such joint conferences 
as the Buffalo affair. Every delegate 
must have returned home with the reso- 
lution to warn his state or municipality 
against the errors of the rest. - 
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BILLS, BILLS, ALL KINDS OF BILLS 


How many “new laws” were passed in Illinois this year? 


By Ricuarp J. Lyons, 


Chairman of Committee on Congressional Apportionment, 
Iilinois House of Representatives. 


The facts presented by this energetic 
Illinois legislator confirm in a striking 
manner the conclusions of Mr. Gillis of 
Idaho in his article on page 8 of this 
magazine. In a more extended discus- 
sion in “Chicago Real Es- 
tate” for November 14, Mr. 
Lyons describes each of the 
more important new laws 
passed by the Illinois Legis- 
lature at its 1951 regular 
session.— EDITOR. 


During the 1931 regular 
session of the Illinois legis- 


duced into both the house 
and senate a total of 2031 
bills — 769 in the Senate 
and 1262 in the House. Of 
this enormous total of bills 
introduced, 161 Senate bills 
passed and 331 House bills 
passed, or a grand total of 492 bills that 
became laws. This is less than 25 per 
cent of all bills introduced. 

Out of this number of so-called laws, 
few are new laws. The Illinois Legisla- 
ture enacted only 43 real new laws in a 
full six months session. Is that not sur- 
prising after what one reads about the 
legislature? What were the 331 bills 
that originated in the House? There 
were 95 appropriation bills, 196 amend- 


ments to existing laws, 1 repeal act, 10 . 


validating acts and 29 new laws; mak- 
ing a total of 331 bills. 

Now take the Senate bills, 161 
passed of which there were 27 appro- 


Classifies bills 


priation bills, 97 amendments to exist- 
ing laws, 7 repeal acts, 16 validating 
acts and 14 new laws. 

The appropriation bills are as essen- 
tial as the government itself. These bills 
are introduced and passed 
for the carrying on of the 
state government for the 
biennium, yet they are clas- 
sified as laws, because they 
have a house or senate 
number. 


Take the amendments, 
of which there are a great 
number — a total of 278 
for both houses — they are 
not new laws but merely 
amendments to existing 
laws for the purpose of clar- 
ifying or modernizing those 
acts to keep pace with our 
civilization. Who wanted 
these amendments —the legislature? 
No, but those groups in this state who 
must work under these laws and find 
that some portion of a particular law 
is not workable. 


There was a total of 8 repeal acts. 
There was a total of 26 validating acts. 
These are introduced for the purpose 
of correcting a situation where some 
town failed properly to carry out some 
part of an election law, failure to give 
sufficient notice, etc. Instead of hold- 
ing another election which would be 
very expensive they asked the legisla- 


ture to validate the act to save money. | 
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HAND IN GLOVE 


The states and the United States should work together in tax matters, 
says this eminent expert. 


By Marx Graves, Director of the Budget and former Tax Commissioner of 
New York State. 


The fact that realty is overtaxed, or 
shall we say disproportionately taxed, 
has been recognized for several years, 
and a genuine effort has been made to 
meet the situation. In New York, 
realty a few years ago paid 80 per cent 
of all taxes. Largely because of the 
operation of our tax relief program we 
have reduced this to 70 per cent. Nearly 
every state is engaged in a similar 
movement. 

It is futile to talk of relieving the 
tax burden at one source if we do not 
have a substitute to make up the result- 
ing deficiency. We know all too well 
that we can not look forward immedi- 
ately to a substantial cut in the cost of 
conducting the government. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is how and where we are 
going to obtain revenue to take the place 
of some of the tax now imposed on real 


estate? 
HIGHER GAS TAXES? 


Various remedies are being pro- 
posed. All offer some promise. The 
rearrangement of registration fees for 
motor vehicles and the possible raising 
of the motor fuel tax can be employed 
to relieve real property. The question 
on that point to be decided is what part 
of the expenditure of about $250,000,000 
on streets, highways, and bridges 
should be paid by the motoring public. 

Some will advocate, of course, the 
use of such revenue for other purposes, 
but I am wholly opposed to the use of 
motor vehicle revenue for other than 
street and highway purposes. We are 
not justified, in my opinion, in taxing 
the motorist except on the theory that 
we are charging him for the use of im- 
proved highway facilities. 

The suggestion is made that we 
should collect more by taxing personal 
incomes. This, I believe, is a sound 
proposal. Unfortunately, competition 
between the states will prevent us from 


increasing our revenue by any really 
substantial amount from that source. 
If we fix our rates too high, people 
would take up residence in states hav- 
ing no personal income tax. 


STATE SALES TAX? 

In some quarters, the sales tax idea 
has met with favor, especially a sales 
tax as applied to tobacco products, cos- 
metics and so-called luxuries. The more 
I think and study about state sales 
taxes, the more I become convinced that 
American states should keep away from 
that method of taxation. 

History discloses that indirect taxes 
have usually been levied by the federal 
government and direct taxes by the 
state government. The difficulty I fore- 
see in administering a state sales tax 
of any kind, and the problems involv- 
ing interstate commerce and the taxa- 
tion of sales in interstate commerce, and 
the resulting “bootlegging” of commodi- 
ties, all convince me that no material 
relief will ever be afforded real estate 
through the medium of state sales taxes. 

It may be that we shall find it neces- 
sary to impose sales taxes on a limited 
class of commodities like tobacco and 
tobacco products. If that is done, I 
think it should be with the thought in 
mind that the measure is a temporary 
one and is to be abandoned as soon as 
a more comprehensive plan, such as I 
am about to outline, is worked out. 


FEDERAL CREDITS FOR STATE TAXES 

The plan which I have in mind is 
this: That the federal government re- 
arrange its personal income tax sched- 
ule in brackets to conform with what 
sound economics indicate should be 
the contribution of income taxpayers 
toward the aggregate cost of federal, 
state and local government. Having 
done that, I believe the federal govern- 
ment should allow a credit against this 
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tax, up to some percentage thereof, 
which may be one-fourth or one-third or 
one-half of the amount of personal in- 
come taxes paid to the various states. 
I believe the federal corporate income 
tax should be handled in the same man- 
ner, and that the federal gov- 
ernment should credit against 
it all income taxes, excise, 
license and other forms of 
taxes, — except the tax on 
real property, — paid by the 
corporations in the various 
states up to a certain per- 
centage. 

The adoption of this plan 
will stabilize the taxation of 
business and personal income 
and remove interstate compe- 
tition. It will tend to pro- 
duce an equality of taxation 


greater. That may in part be made up 
by increased rates on personal incomes 
and inheritance taxes, if a study shows 
that such increases are justified under 
sound economics. But even then, there 
is bound to be a deficiency. In that 
event, I suggest and respect- 
fully urge that the federal 
government should, in the ab- 
sence of some better plan— 
and I can think of none—im- 
pose a general sales tax, or 
special sales taxes on a se- 
lected list of commodities. 
Most of the objections 
which I see to state sales taxa- 
tion do not apply to a federal 
sales tax. It is in keeping 
with the practice of the fed- 
eral government to levy indi- 
rect taxes of this nature. The 


of business and personal in- Proposes cooperation federal government now taxes 


comes throughout the coun- 

try. It should be satisfying to industry, 
because the industry in one state will 
know that its competitor in another is 
paying substantially the same amount 
of tax. It will insure the recipient of 
an income that every other person with 
a like income living under the Stars and 
Stripes is paying substantially the same 
amount. 

We have already accomplished sub- 
stantially this with respect to the in- 
heritance tax and with good results, but 
the inheritance tax situation needs to 
be reviewed. A study may disclose that 
we can and should, in justice to real 
estate and other groups of taxpayers, 
secure a larger percentage of govern- 
mental expenditures by the taxation of 
inheritance. Although inheritance taxes 
in the United States are high, they are 
relatively much lower than in the other 
principal nations of the world. 

A FEDERAL SALES TAX 

It follows, of course, that if the fed- 
eral government allows taxes paid to 
the various states to be credited against 
its personal income and corporate in- 
come taxes, up to a certain percentage 
thereof, the deficiency in the federal 
treasury, already large, will be much 


all tobacco products. It im- 
poses, say, a six cent tax on a package 
of cigarettes. It will be infinitely bet- 
ter, I believe, to have the federal gov- 
ernment increase that by, say, two 
cents, than it will be to have the various 
states impose a two cents tax on a pack- 
age of cigarettes and then have to build 
up the machinery for collecting it. 

In conclusion, let me say that while 
we may nibble at the problem of reliev- 
ing real estate by imposing slightly 
higher taxes on the motorist, the recipi- 
ents of personal incomes, the corpora- 
tions, perhaps, and by facing sales taxa- 


tion, I believe we should attack the prob- . 


lem in a broad, comprehensive way, ap- 
preciating and realizing that these 
United States constitute a single eco- 
nomic unit. We can no longer proceed 
on the theory that the revenue systems 
of the forty-eight states are of no con- 
cern to the federal government, and that 
the taxes levied by the local units of 
government are of no concern to either 
the federal or state governments. We 
must view the cost of government in the 
aggregate and taxes in the aggregate, 
and make the revenue systems of the 
federal, state and local government ar- 
ticulate as a single system. 
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LYNCH THE LEGISLATORS PRIZE DEPARTMENT 


Rambling thoughts on the legislative nimbus 
by two minor prophets and two 


esteemed contemporaries. 


Roger W. Babson 


Our lawgivers seem to feel that the making 
of laws, like the making of goods, should achieve 
mass production. .... 

(National Municipal Review, November, 1930) 


Sunset Magazine 


With millions of laws already on the statute 
books of the nation and the various states, to say 
nothing of the city ordinances constantly being 
passed, the recent legislatures ground out thou- 
sands of new laws. It is merely a question of how 
long the process can continue before there is a 
collapse. 

(October, 1925) 


Srate GovERNMENT awards $1 to W. D. Gillis 
for this comment. 


Will Rogers 


When I went through North Carolina the 
other day they were trying by every means known 
to get their legislature to resign. 

Well, California’s was finally exhausted Sun- 
day. Thirty-five hundred bills were introduced, 
1,450 unsuccessfully (that many passed). Now 
no state can have that many things wrong with 
it, and, of course, the solons turned down the only 
modern, up-to-date and sensible one of the whole 
3,500. It would have got the state more favor- 
able comment than all the others put together. 


That bill was to provide Gov. Rolph with an 
airplane. In a big state like this, how do they 
expect him to get around—on a bicycle? 


(Chicago Daily News, May 20, 1931) 


THE VICTIMS 


The People of the United 
States of America. 


The New Yorker 


THE GOOD THING 


Thanks to legislative activ- 
ity, there are now one hundred 
thousand regulations affecting 
every individual. 


(October 31, 1931) 


THE SAD RESULT 


It is impossible to follow the 
ordinary pursuits of life with- 
out becoming a criminal. 


—wW. E. FArRBSTEIN 


State Government Pays 
For each item published: 


For each abusive quotation $1 
For each appreciative quotation $1 
For each abusive cartoon ~ | 


For each appreciative cartoon $1 


Our Conscience Fund 


The first three quotations on this page were 
resuscitated by the editorial staff of Stare Gov- 
ERNMENT. Since a long standing custom excludes 
us from winning our own prizes, we have decided 
to establish a Conscience Fund. This month the 
fund is richer by three dollars. Should it be- 
come too opulent we may use it to relieve de- 
pressed editors and cartoonists. 
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CAFETERIA OF IDEAS 


Choice dishes awaiting lawmakers who are hungry for knowledge. 


BOOKS. 


Federal Service to Municipal Govern- 


ments. Paul V. Betters. Concurrent- 
ly published by the Brookings Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., and by the 
National Municipal League, 261 
Broadway, New York City. 100 pages. 
50 cents. 
The federal government furnishes a great 
variety of services to municipalities, rang- 
ing from research activities, mining and 
taxation surveys, and assistance in sup- 
pressing diseases to co-operating with po- 
lice departments in criminal identification 
and the collection of national crime statis- 
tices. This carefully prepared little volume 
gives in a useful form those federal serv- 
ices to which the harassed municipal ad- 
ministrator can turn in his hour of need. 
State officials will be interested in many 
of these services of information, consul- 
tation, and direct co-operation which the 
federal government offers. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Automo- 


bile Liability Insurance in Virginia. 
Charles Newton Hulvey and William 
Hamlin Wandel. The University of 
Virginia Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences. 205 pages. $2.25. 
Besides surveying the situation in Vir- 
ginia with respect to workmen’s compen- 
sation and automobile liability insurance, 
the authors have included a considerable 
amount of comparative data from other 
states. There is an excellent chapter on 
the Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
insurance law. The conclusions on this 
subject are very interesting: ‘‘The rec- 
ord of automobile fatalities in Virginia 
is not an encouraging one. Since 1913 
the death rate due to this cause has in- 
ereased from 1.0 to 15.8 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. In 1927 and 1928 the rate per 
100,000 motor vehicles was higher than 
for any year since 1919 and was for each 
year higher than the United States fig- 
ure. In the safety situation we found 
two chief deficiencies: first, the lack of 
uniform reporting or, for that matter, 
. the lack of any reporting at all, and sec- 
ondly, the lack of control over drivers be- 
cause of the absence of any licensing law. 
Inasmuch as control over who shall and 
who shall not operate motor vehicles on 


the highways is essential to any form of 
guaranteed responsibility, this latter defi- 
ciency precludes the adoption by Virginia 
of any type of compulsory insurance at 
this time. 

‘*Only about one-third of those who are 
injured have a legal case and only one- 
half of these are able to recover indemnity. 
This indemnity is for widely varying 
amounts usually having little relation to the 
extent of the injury. Usually, too, a very 
large portion of this indemnity is taken up 
by the compensation of the legal counsel. Of 
those instances in which no recovery of 
indemnity is made (one-half of the one- 
third who have legal cases), the reason 
in only one-half of the cases is financial 
irresponsibility. In the other half the 
reasons are inability to locate the offender, 
inability to secure witnesses, lack of funds 
to sue, ete. It therefore appears that any 
kind of a financial responsibility law would 
remedy only one-fourth of the cases in 
which legal liability exists and one-twelfth 
of the total number of injury cases.’’ 


Occupational Disease Legislation. Re- 


port of Committee on Standard Prac- 
tises in the Problem of Compensation 
of Occupational Diseases. American 
Public Health Association (Commit- 
tee on Research and Standards). 
124 pages. $1.50. 
Ten of the state workmen’s compensation 
acts provide for compensation for oceupa- 
tional diseases. Some of these are general 
in their wording, others apply only to speci- 
fied diseases. This research report contains 
a valuable summary and digest of these 
laws and compares them with similar legis- 
lation in other countries. No recommenda- 
tions are made by the committee. 


Minnesota Year Book, 1931. League of 


Minnesota Municipalities. 392 pages. 
This Year Book contains an education in 
the government of Minnesota. It offers ar- 
ticles on each of the principal departments, 
charts showing the organization of each de- 
partment, maps showing the distribution of 
work of the state’s services, summaries of 
the state’s laws on taxation, and those regu- 
lating business and occupations, and a di- 
gest of the local government acts passed in 
the 1931 session of the legislature. A par- 
ticularly interesting feature is the calendar 
of the Minnesota Government from Septem- 
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ber, 1931, to August, 1932, in which one can 
learn when sample ballots must be posted, 
when the list of delinquent property taxes 
must be published, or when there is a mu- 
nicipal election in Granite Falls. The use- 
fulness of this volume is enhanced by an 
attractive format and efficient index. 


State Government. Finla Goff Craw- 
ford. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 533 pages. $3.50. 


State Government in the United States. 


(Third Edition.) Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 703 pages. $3.00. 


These two books are the most recent col- 
lege text books on the general subject of 
state government. Both books have been 
earefully prepared and either will be use- 
ful to the busy legislator. The chapters on 
legislative organization and procedure sum- 
marize succinctly the basic problems in 
- this important field. The descriptions of 

. the administrative situation in the various 
states will be particularly valuable to those 
lawmakers who are interested in the stat- 
utes governing these branches of the gov- 
ernment. Professor Holeombe’s book has 
long been a standard treatise in this field. 
The third revision brings the book up to 
date and should enable it to maintain its 
well deserved popularity. Professor Craw- 
ford has had practical experience in New 
York politics, an experience which he has 
found useful in preparing his book. Both 
treatises are authoritative and useful and 
one or the other should be on the reference 
shelf of every efficient legislator. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Banks: Status of Bonds We Call Le- 
gal. C. F. Speare. American Bank- 
ers’ Association Journal, November, 
1931. 


The requirement that a railroad must have 
paid dividends for five of the past six 
years if its bonds are to be legal for pur- 
chase by trust funds or savings banks 
is undesirable. It influences some roads 
to pay unjustified dividends in order to 
preserve the legality of their bonds. Under 
this law a bank might not be permitted, 
after 1931, to own bonds of many of the 
strongest railroad companies in the United 
States. 


Recent Legislation 


JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
Affecting the Junior College. 


STATE GOVERN MENT 


Whitney. School Review, December, 

1931. 
‘The Junior College is not only holding 
its own as an educational institution reec- 
ognized by state statute but is becoming 
more firmly intrenched in commonwealths 
where it has already been provided for. It 
it being recognized also as an integral 
unit in a system of education in a few 
new states.’’ The acts range from the 
simple enabling statutes of Pennsylvania 
and Oklahoma to the detailed California 
act of 144 clauses. California regulates: 
(1) provisions for authorization; (2) types 
of colleges; (3) organization, control and 
supervision; (4) keeping of record; (5) 
relation with the state university; (6) fi- 
nance. Twenty-three states now make stat- 
utory provision for junior colleges, three 
new states being added to the list in 1931 
(Nebraska, North Dakota, Utah). In four 
states bills were defeated. Five states hav- 
ing Junior College laws passed amend- 
ments to them. 


Lasor: Labor Legislation, 1930. Bul- 
letin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October, 1931. 


A digest and summary of the legislation 
in 1930 affecting labor. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT: Our Scrambled 
Local Government. L. W. Lancaster. 
North American Review, November- 
December, 1931. 


Many improvements in local government 
are now in progress. City-county consol- 
idation has passed the experimental stage; 
regional planning is a major contribution 
to municipal improvement; technical effi- 
ciency is being promoted in many counties ; 
and the movement for state supervision and 
consolidation furnishes a spur to a more 
general rehabilitation of county govern- 
ment. 


TAxATION: Tax Legislation in 1931. 
Beulah Bailey. Tax Digest, October, 
1931. 


The legislatures this year, in searching for 
new sources of revenue, have levied taxes on 
inheritances and vending machines, gross 
sales and motor trucks, chain stores and air- 
planes, auto busses and kilowatt hours of 
electricity. Thirteen states have increased 
the gas tax. Three states are levying in- 
come taxes for the first time, and six other 
states have increased the income tax rates. 
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DANGER! 


Let us think: 


In the United States an emergency does not exist. 


Two emergencies exist: 


1. An economic emergency. 


2. A governmental emergency. 


We cannot handle the economic emergency. One reason is, 
that it takes a well-organized government to do it. 


But in many respects our government (except, if it pleases 
you, the federal government) is—as we say in Czecho-Slovakia 
—all hay-wire, and we are doing almost nothing to improve it 
fundamentally. 


* * * 


Of course, it is too obvious for discussion that you can’t 


really straighten out the machinery which we call government 
(still excepting the federal government), until you improve those 
forty-eight machines which we call the state legislatures. For in 
the government of each state, the legislature is the brain and 
the source of almost every enterprise. 


These legislatures not only have the direct control of the 
government of each of the forty-eight states: 


Indirectly they have the control, subject to constitutional 
restrictions, of every county, city, town, borough, township, and 
district between Mexico and Canada. 


To suppose that you can get satisfactory government with- 
out an adequate law-making machine, would be unworthy of 


’ anyone whose intelligence quotient excelled that of an adolescent 


bunny. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
By Ernest L. Spracur, Secretary of State of Rhode Island. 


Agra in India, Rome in Italy, St. Paul in Minnesota, and Provi- 
dence in Rhode Island each has one—and that seems to be the world’s 
entire supply of marble domes: The Taj Mahal and St. Peter's abroad; 
the capitols of Minnesota and “Little Rhody” at home. 


There is no such state as Rhode Island. There is, however, a com- 
monwealth named “The State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions.” It has five Old Colony Houses—all of which still stand. In days 
gone by, its General Assembly annually held winter sessions at Newport 
and Providence with an autumnal session which rotated between Bristol, 
Kingston, and East Greenwich. The Newport and Providence sessions 
continued until the turn of the present century—when this capitol was 
completed. 


In 1776 the Rhode Island General Assembly all by itself passed a 
fervid Declaration of Independence-from-England on May 4. 


In this edifice endures the spirit of Roger Williams, champion of ° 


religious liberty, and around the interior of the dome runs Tacitus’ rara 
temporum felicitas line—you remember—about “Happy days when you 
can think what you like and say what you think!” 
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